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KERAMIC COLOURS 



I „ quartz sand. 
No. io. — Light Blue Pigment. 
Ingredients : 

1 oz. stannic oxide. 

2 „ dark blue (prepared as in No. 9). 

4 „ lead glass (prepared by fusing four 
parts of red lead with one part of 
sand.) 

No. 11. — Blue Black Pigment. 
Ingredients : 

1 oz. sesquioxide of cobalt. 
9 „ stannic oxide. 

25 „ lead glass [a). 

5 » lead glass (b). 
Fuse as directed in No. 9. 

The lead glass (a) is prepared by fusing 

2 parts of red lead, and 

1 part of sand. 

Lead glass (b) is prepared by fusing 

2 parts of red lead. 
1 part sand. 

1 „ borax, calcined. 



No. 12. — Bluish Green Pigment. 
Ingredients : 

1 oz. pure sesquioxide of cobalt. 
1 „ protochlorate of mercury. 
Mix the two ingredients by rubbing up in a 
glass mortar, and then heat the mixture a little 
at a time in a porcelain combustion tube, open 
at both ends, until all the mercury has volatilized. 
Collect the solid residue thus prepared and put 
it into a porcelain crucible ; put the cover on 
same, and submit the crucible and contents to the 
strongest heat the crucible will sustain, and con- 
tinue the heating as long as the burning of the 
contents of the crucible continues. Then allow 
it to become cold, break up the crucible, and 
wash the contents with water until all traces 
of potash are removed, dry the residue — a 
compound of chromium oxide and sesquioxide 
of cobalt — for use. 

(To be continued.) 
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USTAV GURSCHNER 
AND HIS WORK 



At the first exhibitions of the Seces- 
sion in Vienna, and even now and then at the 
Kiinstlerhaus, much astonishment had been 
caused by the bronzes of Valgreen and 
Charpentier. Few knew at that time, that 
there was a young Viennese who possessed 
the germ of these abilities, and that within 
a few years Vienna was to export to Paris 
art-bronzes which have a peculiar, characteris- 
tically Viennese charm, in addition to all 
the qualities of French production. 

There is a good reason for the strong 
agitation which has in recent years clamoured 
for a National Art in Germany and Austria. 
True enough, we ought to learn abroad — 
but only the ' how r ' and not the c what r ' 
The growing artist may pass through a hundred 
developments, through a hundred schcols 
of technique. All his knowledge must then 
show him the one road which alone can lead 
him to greatness, the only road of his personality. 
He will then — after having tried many things — 



proceed to use all the acquired technical ability 
for the expression of the essence of his country 
and of his own inmost personality. 

Those who look at his work may then be 
able to speak of him as they do of the great 
Italians. ' He has sat at the feet of such or 
such master, but then he has turned away 
and created his own works.' He is no epigone 
who utilises the teaching of other artistic 
developments. But, also, he is not yet an 
artist, who takes up the results of others, 
without developing them any further. One 
may recall Goethe's saying : ' Acquire it, in 
order to possess it.' There is no heritage to 
which this can be applied more truly than to 
the artistic heritage, left by the master to his 
pupils. 

Gustav Gurschner, the young Viennese whose 
recent work is shown by the accompanying 
illustrations, has walked the good path : to 
learn from those who are greater, and to follow 
the course of his own ability. 
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ELECTRIC LIGHT APPLIANCE 
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TYROLESE WOOD-CARVING 



The portrait of Gurschner, from a painting by 
Jules Kochler (Paris), shows a young, energetic 
head. Gurschner is only twenty-seven years 
of age. Being born in the Bavarian mountains, 
he is of genuine Austrian stock. His young 
days were passed in the Austrian South-Tyrol, 
in Bozen, the frontier between north and south, 
where the Italian language commences to take 
the place of the German. 

Travellers who visit these beautiful valleys of 
the Dolomite region — and they include many 
English tourists — are often astonished at finding 
an advanced artistic sense among this rudely 
healthy race. If they pass through the arbours 
of Bozen, through the old arched passages 
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which ofter protection from the sun and 
announce the beginning of a more southern 
clime, they often stop in front of shops where 
wood-carvings are displayed. From the most 
primitive cheap toys to the carefully wrought 
mirror frames, which form a special art-industry 
of the Tyrolese peasants in many a valley, every 
piece shows an artistic trait. Many things, 
of course, are clumsy, an angular line — a sharp 
fissure instead of the artistic furrow that would 
have been cut by an experienced wood-carver — 
but every object bears the hall-mark of Art. 
These peasants have this faculty in the tips 
of their fingers. They are all, as the dialect has 
it < Bildschnitzer" (picture-carvers). It is the 
result of long evenings, of living in small 
communities, in isolated cottages between which 
there is no intercourse during winter. Then, 
these people model all sorts of things : it is the 
rustic form of drawing. A favourite animal, or 
the Virgin Mary to whom they address their 
prayers for the sick animals, all these figures 
from the peasant's world of ideas, are carved of 
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THE ARTIST 




' TR UTH ' 
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WOMAN WITH SERPEN! ARIA BLOSSOM^ 
ELECTRIC LIGHT FITTING 
BY G. GURSCHNER 
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G. GURSCHXtR 

BY JULES KOEHLER, I'JRIS 



Alpine wood by clever fingers. Hence the good 
work produced at the industrial art-schools of 
the Austrian Alpine provinces. The Bozen 
school of wood-carving has been particularly 
successful. It was there that G. Gurschner 
received his first artistic education and learnt the 
rudiments of the craft. He was to be one of 
those wood-carvers, working in the old method, 
things which had already been produced by the 
fathers : again and again carving clock-cases, 
mirror- frames, chairs and old oak-chests. 

Then, as a youth, he came to Vienna, to the 
Staatsgewerheschult^ where he did not learn too 
much. Only just recently the Vienna 'Arts 
and Crafts School ' has commenced to stimulate 
the pupils, to teach them how to see and under- 
stand decorative mot'ifs. The drawing of empty, 
meaningless forms has been practised here too 



long. Those who had the means could go to 
Paris to learn, and in Paris, as a pupil of 
Valgreen, Gurschner acquired his technique. 
Here he learnt to model the slender forms of 
women, here he acquired that certainty in the 
combination of beauty and usefulness, which 
gives now so much importance to his varied 
productions. He has been back in Vienna now 
for three years, and he sees this city with cleat- 
eves. He has understood clearly to comprehend 
much of its very essence. The women whom he 
now gets chased in silver and copper, are neither 
Parisian, nor are they beings of no time and 
place — they are the flitting, nimble forms of the 
Viennese maidens. To give a clear idea of 
Viennese culture, copies of all his ash-trays, 
knockers and lamps, ought to be placed in a 
museum. 
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LINE IN SCULPTURE 



All the aesthetic impressions and psychological 
conjectures suggested by the sight of the women 
of Vienna, are also produced by these tender 
little figures. Look at the slim figure of the 
girl earring the door-plate, or at the woman 
with the serpentaria- 
blossoms, carrying the 
electric-lamps, a figure 
of almost Assyrian 
straightness. Of course, 
they are not the 
fashionably dressed 
woman of 1900. But 
every woman's body 
has its line, just as 
every nation, every 
town, have their par- 
ticular womankind. 
The French were the 
first to aim at pro- 
ducing their effect by 
laying special stress on 
that one line, by re- 
ducing all corpoial im- 
pressions to that one 
most powerful im- 
pression. One need 
only think of Cheret's 
posters, although in this 
case the influence of 
Burne-Jones's figures 
must not be under- 
rated. In parenthesis 
I might mention that 
there is a German 
artist, Fidus, who is 
using, with amazing 
skill, the slender line 
of the woman for dec- 
orative sketches. To 
find this 'woman's line' 
after the model of his 
master Valgreen, has 
been Gurschner's en- 
deavour during the last 
few years. 

In Vienna, so fond of the budding forms 
of tender maidens that have scarcely begun 
to bloom, he had to renounce plastic beauty 
In bronze, as it had been formerly understood. 
These maidens are all of slim stature, almost 



children, dressed in garments full of folds. 
Look at the two beautiful candle-bearers, or 
even at the more massive and somewhat larger 
bronze Will-o'-the-wisp^ destined for a cigar- 
lighter. How much he has expressed by the 

line of the body. In 
former days, plastic art 
expressed the beauty of 
repose, now we en- 
deavour to show the 
splendour of free move- 
ment. Therein lies the 
great essential differ- 
ence between old and 
new plastic art. 

As a genuine son of 
our age, Gurschner has 
devoted much attention 
to electric light fittings, 
a wide field for applied 
art, which has scarcely 
been used yet. Gur- 
schner excels particu- 
larly in using shells for 
electric lamps. The 
effect of the Nautilus 
-lamp is exceedingly 
beautiful. The wide, 
hollow shell is, so to 
speak, growing out ot 
the simple lines of the 
woman's figure, and is 
made graceful by the 
many delicate, mother- 
of-pearl lights. 

As I said before, 
Gurschner's great art 
consists in the ingeni- 
ous combination of 
purpose and beauty. 
He has come to the 
right conclusion that 
the form of every 
object is given by its 
destination, that no- 
thing which has been 
added as mere external ' ornament ' can be 
beautiful, but that the beauty of the object has 
to be developed out of a serviceable form. 
This ability will be found especially in the smaller 
objects, such as the ash-tray and the pen-tray. 
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A SEAL 

BY G. GURSCHh'ER 





A PEh-lRAY 
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ELECTRIC LAMP 
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And again and again the principal charm is the 
exquisite grace of these slender maidens with the 
dear, gentle faces. Among the artist's most 
important works is the large electric chandelier, 
— the woman with the widely stretched-out 
arms, carrying a floral tendril with incandescent 
globes. This figure is so beautifully chiselled, 
that its effect could not be purer in marble. 
Very beautiful too is the figure of Truth,— a girl 
holding above her head the mirror which is to 
reflect the doings of men. This again proves 
his great art in modelling the nude. 

Just recently Gurschner has created a number 
of small pieces of jewellery : brooches with all 
sorts of rarely used gems which produce a fine 



decorative effect. This field, too, offers rare 
possibilities to Gurschner, as there is no great 
abundance of modern jewellery, the preciousness 
of the material being generally the most import- 
ant criterion of the jeweller's wares. The 
activity of an artist like Gurschner could do 
much towards raising the artistic standard. 
(The little brooches with the maidens' busts 
justify great expectations). 

Gurschner has also occupied himself with the 
designing of furniture, and the cabinet with 
bronze-reliefs, which we are reproducing, proves 
again the artist's great artistic ability. 

W. F d. 
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